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The  Tariff. 


SPEECH 

OF 

JONATHAN    OHACE, 

OF    RHODE    ISLAND, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES, 

Wednesday,  April  16,  1884. 


The  House  being  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  11.  58U3)  to  reduce  import  duties  aim 
war-tarin"  taxes — 

Mr.  CHACE  said: 

Mr.  CIIAIRNAN:  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  logic  of  the  advo- 
cates of  free  trade.  Eight  days  ago  certain  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  representing  districts  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  voted  for 
restoring  the  duties  upon  wools  to  what  they  were  under  the  previous 
tariff.  Yesterday  we  find  them  voting  to  take  up  this  bill,  which  pro- 
poses to  still  further  reduce  the  duties  upon  wools. 

Gentlemen  upon  the  other  side,  signally  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Cox],  stand  forth  as  the  champions  of  downtrodden  Ireland. 
Yet  I  heard  him  the  other  day  read  a  most  eloquent  speech  intended  to 
build  up  the  industries  and  power  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  oppressing 
Ireland,  by  destroying  our  own  industries.  The  other  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HEWITT]  tells  us  in  season  and  out  that  his  shibboleth 
is  "  free  raw  material. "  Yet  we  find  him  voting  to  take  up  this  bill 
which  still  taxes  raw  material. 

You  gentlemen,  all  of  you,  say  that  the  tariff  makes  a  monopoly  of 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  Yet  in  the  next  breath  you 
say  that  trade  is  dull,  that  production  has  been  overdone,  that  the  Amer- 
ican markets  are  glutted  with  goods,  and  prices  are  depressed  because 
there  are  more  goods  to  be  sold  than  there  are  purchasers  to  buy.  You 
say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  farmer,  and  yet  you  would  strike  down 
the  customer  that  buys  the  wool  from  the  millions  of  flock-owners  in  the 
United  States.  You  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  farmer,  aad  yet  you 
would  destroy  the  greatest  consumers  of  the  farmer's  cereal  productions, 
the  manufacturers  and  artisans  of  this  country. 

Finally,  you  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  manufacturers.  Yet 
you  propose  to  sustain  them  as  the  Czar  of  Russia  sustains  his  prisoners 
in  Siberia,  by  keeping  them  at  the  starvation  point.  You  say  that  the 
industries  of  the  country  are  crippled.  Yet  we  find  that  all  the  indus- 
tries of  this  country,  includingboth  manufactures  and  agriculture,  have 


grown  faster  and  greater  than  those  of  any  nation  which  we  read  of  in 
history,  and  that  under  protection. 

You  tell  us  that  we  are  cramped  and  crippled  because  we  do  not  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  free  trade;  that  we  should  throw  away  our  own 
market,  which  is  a  good  one,  in  the  vain  quest  of  foreign  markets  now 
Badly  overcrowded.  Let  us  briefly  consider  that  for  a  moment. 

England  has  40,000,000  of  cotton  spindles;  this  country  has  12,000,000. 
Of  the  40,000,000  of  spindles  in  England  at  least  28,000,000  are  run- 
ning at  a  loss,  2,000,000  have  stopped,  and  8,000,000  of  the  remaining 
10,000,000  may  possibly  be  holding  their  own. 

Of  this  balance  a  few  of  the  newer  mills  are  possibly  turning  a  profit, 
although  their  markets,  which  are  the  markets  of  the  world,  are  glutted 
and  overburdened.  This  is  no  matter  of  fancy.  Every  trade  report, 
every  commercial  paper,  the  dispatches  of  every  day  announce  it.  De- 
pression exists  all  over  the  world  unparalleled,  vastly  greater  than  with 
us.  The  metal  industries  of  England  are  no  better  off.  Scores  of  fur- 
naces in  Wales  are  blown  out,  waiting  customers  for  their  iron.  The 
eilk  industries  of  England  are  disappearing;  her  linen  industries  are 
waning;  her  operatives  are  striking  on  every  hand.  She  is  suffering 
from  great  depression,  much  greater  than  exists  in  this  country;  yet 
she  has  free  trade. 

You  ask  us  to  abandon  our  markets  to  the  competition  of  English 
pauper  labor  in  exchange  for  markets  already  overcrowded,  to  compete 
In  which  our  labor  must  be  reduced  to  their  level.  I  repeat,  Eng- 
land has  free  trade,  yet  her  greatest  difficulty  is  to  find  a  market  for  her 
manufactured  products.  The  people  of  the  United  States  can  afford  to 
and  do  consume  three  times  as  much  per  capita  as  the  average  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  home  market  for  both  the  farmer  and  man- 
ufacturer is  now  a  good  one.  Open  our  ports  to  foreign  goods  and  both 
would  lose  a  good  market  in  exchange  for  markets  in  which  neither 
can  compete  with  the  wages  of  labor  at  their  present  rate. 

You  say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  the  American  laborer,  and  yet  you 
would  strike  him  down  to  the  level  of  the  millions  of  European  labor- 
ers who  to-day  are  out  of  work  and  begging  bread.  This  is  the  logic 
of  the  free-trade  position.  I  append  the  following  tables  in  regard  to 
the  relative  prices  of  wages  in  this  country  and  in  Europe: 

Wages  paid  in  potteries  at  Hartley,  England,  and  in  the  United  States — 
from  letter  of  Robert  P.  Porter,  in  New  York  Tribwie,  April  2,  1883. 


England. 

United 

States. 

811  10 

$20  30 

9  02 

19  43 

<>  1)2 

19  67 

7  03 

18  58 

9  60 

19  73 

8  14 

17  90 

11  02 

21  «9 

Printer                

0  55 

13  56 

G  86 

13  18 

8  40 

19  33 

10  23 

20  79 

8  00 

16  97 

8  39 

16  62 

Table,  of  comparative  wages  in  cotton  industries  in  Manchester,  England,  a 
and  in  the  United  States.b 


Wages  per 
week. 

Wildes  per 
week. 

Employment. 

In  England. 

In  United 
States. 

$3  77 

$6  67 

5  32 

c 

4  74 

c 

5  05 

10  09 

7  54 

F*       r*                      "   d    f 

7  54 

8  33 

10  22 

17  75 

5  00 

13  80 

5  59 

6  25  to  7  50 

5  59 

9  00 

Slubbers    

<M  36 

5  92 

3  89 

10  32 

17  80 

d2  74 

elO  09 

Weavers  —  2  to  4  looms  in  Eivland  

3  20  to  6  40 

Weavers—  4  to  8  looms  in  United  States       

G  00  to  9  00 

a  Report  of  Consul  Merritt.  6  Massach  usetts  bureau  of  labor  statistics  and 
senate  committee.  c  No  report.  d  Women.  e  Men. 

NOTE.— The  various  kinds  of  mechanics  earn  from  two  to  three  times  as  much 
in  the  United  States  as  in  England. 

How  will  this  bill  affect  the  interests  of  the  agriculturists  of  this 
couutry?  Let  us  approach,  m  the  first  place,  the  question  of  the  con- 
sumption of  wool. 

Great  Britain,  who  is  our  chief  competitor,  consumes  335,000,000 
pounds  of  wool  per  annum.  This  is  probably  washed  pounds;  the  sta- 
tistics do  not  say.  The  spinners  of  the  United  States  consume  340,- 
000,000  pounds.  And  upon  the  successful  operation  of  these  spindles 
depends  the  market  of  the  American  wool-grower.  If  the  result  of  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  bill  be  to  affect  injuriously  the  spinners  of 
wool  in  this  couutry,  then  you  directly  affect  the  growers  of  the  wool. 
That  the  reduction  of  duties  on  woolens  and  worsteds  by  the  tariff  of 
1883  has  injuriously  affected  them,  and  consequently  the  wool-grower, 
will  appear  further  on. 

I  will  read  in  this  connection  an  item  from  the  Bradford  Observer,  a 
paper  published  in  England  in  the  district  where  worsted  goods  are 
more  largely  manufactured  than  at  any  other  place  in  the  world.  The 
writer  says: 

In  reference  to  America,  our  last  review  spoke  of  changes  looming  up  in  the 
distance. 

A  MEMBER.     What  is  the  date? 

Mr.  CH  ACE.  This  is  the  annual  review  of  the  Bradford  trade  for  1883. 
It  came  out  early  in  this  year,  although  it  is  not  dated,  except  that  it  is 
the  review  of  the  business  of  the  year  1883. 

That  sentence  in  reference  to  what  was  ' '  looming  up  in  the  distance  " 
meant  that  there  was  looming  up  in  the  distance  a  reduction  of  the 
tariff.  But  to  return: 

Our  last  review  spoke  of  changes  looming  up  in  the  distance — changes  which 


would  disorganize  somewhat  her  trade  [the  American  trade],  and  cause  her  to 
import  much  more  largely  from  our  district  than  under  the  old  tariff.  These 
changes  came  suddenly — somewhat  earlier  than  we  expected ;  for  the  new  tariff 
bill,  passed  on  the  4th  of  January,  began  to  take  effect  on  the  1st  of  July.  The 
consequent  changes  have  operated  as  we  then  indicated;  and  a  much  larger 
Tolume  of  trade  is  the  result. 

Further  changes  in  the  same  direction  may  possibly  again  be  made  ;  but,  for 
the  sake  of  the  industry  of  America  as  well  as  our  own,  we  do  not  wish  too  rapid 
a  return  from  the  folly  of  protective  tariffs  in  that  great  country. 

Gentlemen,  they  are  more  cautious  for  us  than  you  are. 

I  will  follow  that  up  by  reading  consular  reports  showing  the  in- 
creased exportation  from  the  Bradford  district  to  this  country,  com- 
mencing with  the  month  of  July,  1883.  The  increase  in  that  month 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  the  preceding  year  was  in  round  num- 
bers, con  verting  pounds  into  dollars,  at  $5  per  pound,  $50,000;  in  August, 
$320,000;  in  September,  $132,000;  in  October,  $625,000;  in  November, 
$400,000;  in  December,  $305,000;  in  January,  1884,  $365,000;  in  Feb- 
ruary, $310,000;  and  in  March,  $315,000.  What  does  that  mean?  It 
means  the  destruction  to  that  extent  of  the  market  of  the  1,000,000 
wool-growers,  your  iarmer  friends,  in  America. 

•    I  will  read  further  from  a  letter  which  I  have  here  from  one  of  the 
largest  wool  commission  merchants  in  this  country: 

A  manufacturer  who  paid  us  55  cents  per  pound  in  March,  1883,  for  medium 
combing  wool  to  spin  into  medium  worsted  yarn,  which  he  could  then  spin  at  a 
profit,  now  declines  to  give  us  over  43i  cents  per  pound,  because  he  is  importing 
the  yarn  from  Germany  already  made,  and  is  spooling  and  selling  it  to  his  custom- 
ers at  a  larger  profit  than  to  make  it  of  the  same  wool,  costing  43  cents  to-day  for 
Buch  as  he  bought  of  us  a  year  ago  at  55  cents.  This  same  grade  of  yarn  was 
made  largely  in  Philadelphia  a  year  ago,  but  the  mills  that  were  then  making  it 
have  been  compelled  to  find  employment  on  other  qualities.  Therefore  you  will 
see  how,  while  Congress  intended  to  reduce  the  duty  on  wool  only  3  cents  per 
pound,  by  reducing  the  duty  on  goods  manufactured  of  wool  16  cents  per  pound 
they  have  lowered  the  price  of  this  grade  of  wool  over  10  cents  per  pound,  and 
it  is  hard  to  sell  even  at  this  figure.  This  is  not  a  single  instance,  but  it  applies 
to  the  spinners  of  worsted  yarns  all  over  the  country,  and  this  instance  only 
shows  that  if  the  increase  of  duties  had  passed  under  the  Converse  bill  it  would 
not  have  made  a  particle  of  difference  to  the  price  of  wool  so  long  as  the  duty 
upon  goods  made  of  wool  remains  as  low  as  it  is  to-day. 

I  could  go  on  and  multiply  these  instances. 

This  bill  strikes  at  the  woolen  industry,  which  is  already  heavily 
burdened.  Reduce  the  duties  upon  woolen  goods  20  per  cent,  more, 
and  you  will  stop  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  mills  of  this  country. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  many  experts  that  the  result  would  be  a  stoppage 
of  one-half  the  mills;  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  operate. 
If  so,  we  can  readily  see  what  becomes  of  the  market  for  the  300,000,000 
pounds  of  American  wool. 

As  to  wheat,  the  agriculturist  has  already  this  foreign  market  to 
which  you  are  pointing. 

Mr.  EATON.  If  the  gentleman  has  the  figures  showing  the  annual 
value  of  the  wool  clip  of  the  United  States  I  wish  he  would  incorporate 
them  in  his  remarks.  I  think  it  is  something  like  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  CH  ACE.  The  last  clip  of  wool  in  this  country  is  reported  by  Pro- 
fessor Dodge,  statistician  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  to  be  300,000,000 
pounds.  He  estimates  the  average  price  at  27  cents,  making  the  gross 
value  of  the  clip  $81,000,000.  Prominent  wool  merchants  estimate  it 
at  320,000,000  pounds,  and  $100,000,000  at  tide  water.  No  doubt 
Professor  Dodge's  estimate  is  the  value  on  the  farms. 

In  my  judgment  to-day  the  question  of  protection  is  a  more  impor- 


tant  one  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  even  than  it  is  to  tbe  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  interests.  What  would  cripple  the  manufact- 
uring and  mechanical  interests  would  be  also  most  injurious  to  the 
agriculturist.  And  that  this  is  no  chimera,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  changes  which  are  going  on  in  regard  to  the  market 
for  our  cereal  crops,  especially  wheat. 

Our  American  farmers  have  been  resting  in  fancied  security,  suppos- 
ing they  had  their  home  markets  sure  and  that  they  could  sell  against 
all  comers  in  the  foreign  market.  In  both  those  respects  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  show  they  are  in  some  danger. 

The  great  wheat  fields  of  Russia  are  only  waiting  the  development 
of  the  railroad  systems  in  the  east  of  Europe  to  enable  the  Russian 
farmer  to  get  communication  with  Western  Europe  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  American  farmer.  South  America,  with  her  pampas, 
of  fertility  unparalleled  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  is  now,  under  the 
stimulus  of  English  aid,  rapidly  advancing  in  the  production  of  wheat 
and  maize.  The  ryots  of  India,  who  feed  upon  rice  and  millet-seed, 
with  wages  at  6  to  10  cents  a  day,  under  the  care  and  tutelage  of  the 
East  India  Government  are  rapidly  coming  forward  as  competitors 
with  our  Western  farmers.  Australia  is  sending  wheat  largely  to  Eu- 
rope. I  reiid  from  an  article  by  William  Fowler,  a  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  figures  showing  the  export  of  wheat  from  India: 

A  few  years  ago  no  one  thought  much  of  Indian  wheat  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  trade  may  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  1873,  when  the  export 
duty  ceased.  Great  reductions  in  freight  have  recently  occurred,  and  rail- 
ways, however  gradually,  have  approached  some  of  the  great  wheat-growing 
districts.  The  progress  of  the  trade  has  been  truly  astonishing.  The  figures 
are  as  follows : 


Year. 

CwLs. 

Bushels. 

Amount  of  Indian  wheat  exported— 
1873 

394  010 

735  485J 

1878       

6  373  lf>8 

11  89G  580  fg 

1879 

1  Of>(i  720 

1  97°  544 

1880....,      ,  

2,201,515 

4  109  49-1  } 

1881  

7  444  375 

13  8%  166} 

1882 

19  Wl  005 

37  14H  54°! 

15  714  U81' 

•>y  33^  033} 

This  all  goes  to  Europe. 

In  1882  ll),901,500  hundredweight,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  crop-year  of  1883-'84  it  was  15,714,982,  with  a  fair  prospect  that  the 
exportation  of  wheat  from  India  during  this  crop-year  will  amount  to 
50,000,000  of  bushels. 

Our  crop  in  1883  was  420,000,000  of  bushels,  and  we  exported  (re- 
ducing Hour  to  bushels,  five  bushels  to  a  barrel)  147,811,000  bushels. 
The  exports  of  agricultural  products  of  all  kinds  in  1881  of  $730,394,943 
has  fallen  off  to  $619,269,449  in  1883.  The  amount  of  wheat  "in 
sight"  in  the  United  States  to-day  is  145  per  cent,  above  what  it  was 
two  years  ago,  while  the  exports  so  far  for  the  present  crop-year  are 
onlv  about  one-half  what  they  were  last  year  for  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HAMMOND.  Why  do  you  skip  the  year  18S2  in  your  calcula- 
tion ? 

Mr.  CHACE.  Because  the  year  1882  was  very  much  less — very  low 
indeed.  It  was  only  $552, 000, 000. 


6 

Mr.  HAMMOND.     I  wanted  to  know  what  the  fact  was. 

Mr.  CH  ACE.  Unfortunately  the  holders  of  and  dealers  in  wheat  had 
not  found  out  they  had  great  competitors  in  the  East.  Believing  they 
controlled  the  foreign  markets,  they  held  their  wheat  at  high  prices,  so 
high  that  they  were  beaten  in  the  European  markets.  The  result  was 
pur  exportation  was  small.  That  points  to  the  issue  to  which  I  am  try- 
ing to  call  the  attention  of  the  House,  that  the  only  sure  market  the 
American  farmer  has  is  the  home  market  which  the  American  consumer 
makes  for  him.  [Applause.]  It  appears  by  the  census  report  all  the 
persons  employed  in  gainful  occupations  in  this  country  are  17, 392, 099. 
Employed  in  agriculture,  7,620,493;  employed  in  professional  pursuits 
and  personal  service,  4,074,238;  employed  in  trade  and  transportation, 
1,810,256;  employed  in  manufacturing,  mechanical  pursuits,  and  min- 
ing industries,  3,837,112. 

In  the  list  of  persons  employed  in  mechanical  pursuits  and  mining  in- 
dustries none  of  those  engaged  in  the  administrative  departments  (so 
called)  are  enumerated.  A  large  number  of  those  employed  in  small 
mechanical  industries  are  also  left  out:  so  that,  from  information  obtained 
at  the  Census  Office,  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to  conclude  that  500,000 
people  who  are  directly  employed  in  these  various  occupations  are  not 
included  in  the  census  enumeration  as  engaged  in  these  occupations. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Census  ten  years  ago, 
and  is  also  the  statement  that  is  now  made,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  result  is  similar  under  the  last  census. 

If  you  are  successful  in  passing  this  bill  it  would  fall  far  short  of  what 
appears  to  be  your  purpose,  if  you  were  to  cripple  the  industries,  at  least 
20  per  cent.  If,  then,  you  throw  out  of  these  different  employments  20 
per  cent,  of  the  people  engaged  in  them,  of  course  you  throw  out  20  per 
cent,  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  them,  amounting  altogether  to, 
say,  1,700,000.  Therefore,  of  the  1,700,000  people  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment, allowing  five  members  to  a  family,  you  have,  a  total  of 
8,500,000  people  who  would  be  driven  from  their  present  occupations. 
These  people  will  change  from  wage-earners  in  mechanical  and  manu- 
facturing pursuits  to  what  ?  They  must  seek  a  subsistence  in  the  soil. 
There  is  no  other  resource  open  to  them.  The  consumption  of  wheat 
is  shown  to  be  in  this  country  about  five  bushels  per  capita.  That 
would  be  taking  out  consumers  of  42,000,000  bushels.  If  instead  of 
consumers  they  become  raisers  of  wheat,  what  is  the  result  ?  The  pro- 
ducers of  wheat  make  sixty  bushels  per  capita.  li'they  then  become 
producers  of  100,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  that  makes  a  difference  in 
your  market  of  about  100,000,000  bushels,  besides  the  loss  of  the 
foreign  market,  which  seems  now  probable. 

Now  to  return  to  the  question  of  Indian  wheat.  The  report  of  the 
department  of  India  shows  that  the  cost  of  raising  wheat  in  India  is 
35  cents  a  bushel.  At  35  cents  a  bushel,  with  the  ruling  rates  of  freight 
upon  Indian  railroads,  they  can  lay  their  wheat  down  in  the  European 
market  cheaper  than  it  can  be  laid  down  from  this  country.  The  rail- 
road rates  in  India  are  about  double  for  the  same  distance  what  they 
are  m  this  country.  The  Indian  government  finds  that  the  reduction 
in  rates  has  already  made  an  increase  in  earnings  on  their  railroads. 
Lower  prices  give  them  increased  traffic,  and  they  are  looking  toward 
further  reductions. 

There  are  20,000,000  acres  in  wheat  now  in  India,  and  55,000,000 
more  which  may  be  converted  to  wheat-culture  without  encroaching 


upon  other  crops,  making  about  double  the  present  wheat  acreage  of  the 
United  States,  the  production  per  acre  being  about  the  same  in  India 
as  here,  twelve  bushels.  The  soil  of  India  is  very  fertile,  and  they  have 
an  agricultural  population  of  200,000,000. 

The  present  rate  of  expenses  are  reported  to  be: 

Cents. 

Inland  freight,  average  (about) 16 

Commission,  inland 5 

Bags  and  port  expenses 8 

Ocean  freights,  from  25  to 30 

Insurance  and  London  charges •"> 

Average  (say) 04 

Cost  to  raise  wheat ..._.  35 

Total 99 

When  these  heavy  expenses  are  reduced,  as  they  can  be,  the  compe- 
tition will  be  very  strong.  They  will  continue  until  you  find  Indian 
farmers  beating  you  in  prices  in  the  European  markets.  Should  that 
be  the  case,  does  it  not  behoove  the  American  farmer  to  retain  and  build 
up  his  American  market?  Who  is  the  friend  of  the  American  farmer; 
you  free-traders,  who  would  build  up  a  foreign  monopoly  of  manufact- 
urers, or  he  who  would  build  up  the  business  upon  our  own  soil? 

Below  are  the  totals  given  in  a  table,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics, showing  the  amounts  of  dutiable  agricultural  products  imported 
into  this  country  during  the  years  1882  and  1883  and  the  rate  and  amount 
of  duties  collected  on  them.  Among  them  are  $4,000,000  worth  of 
live  animals,  $12,667,000  worth  of  breadstuffs  and  farinaceous  foods, 
$18,000,000  worth  of  fruit,  nearly  $1,000,000  worth  of  hay,  more  than 
$1,000.000  worth  of  potatoes,  and  $1,800,000  worth  of  provisions,  in- 
cluding $939,000  worth  of  butter.  Included  in  the  item  of  bread- 
stuffs  is  $1.893,406  worth  of  rice,  the  duty  upon  which  is  a  direct  protec- 
tion to  the  Southern  farmer.  East  Indian  rice  is  worth  in  bond  in  New 
York  from  2^  cents  to  2J  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  the  duty  being  2£ 
cents  per  pound  and  the  average  ad  valorem  rate  last  year  being  114.8 
per  cent.  The  average  duty  on  fruits  was  25.35  percent. ;  on  sugar  and 
molasses  52.88  per  cent.,  and  31.17  per  cent,  of  all  the  duties  collected 
was  on  agricultural  articles.  A  favorite  method  of  figuring  with  the 
free-trade  doctrinaires  is  to  assume  that  if  an  article  is  imported  on 
which  there  is  a  duty  that  fact  is  proof  that  all  such  articles  produced 
and  consumed  in  this  country  are  enhanced  by  so  much.  I  annex  a 
table,  prepared  by  the  Agricultural  Bureau,  showing  that  the  gross  agri- 
cultural products  of  this  country  in  1882  amounted  to  $3,600,000,000; 
the  average  duties  being  31  per  cent., would  amount  to  $1,116, 000, 000; 
either  an  utter  absurdity  or  we  are  paying  our-  farmers  a  great  bonus. 
It  is  pure  nonsense.  The  fact  is  the  foreigner  generally  pays  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  the  duty  on  all  articles. 

Total  agricultural  products  imported  in  1883 $157,279,341  10 

Total  duties  collected  thereon 65,429,346  62 

Per  cent,  of  value  of  all  dutiable  articles  entered  for  consump- 
tion   31.84 

Per  cent,  of  total  duties  collected  (not  including  discriminating 
duties  on  free  goods) 31.17 


Agricultural  products  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  1882. 


Products. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Total  value. 

Cereals  

$1  468  693  393 

Indian  com  

bushels 

1  617  i*25  100 

^783  867  175 

Wheat  

do 

'501   185'  470 

411  602  125 

Rye  

do 

•••)  %<}  037 

18  439  194 

Oats  

do 

488  250  610 

182  978  <)°2 

Barley.  . 

do 

48  'J53  9°6 

30  768  015 



Buckwheat  

do 

11  019  853 

8  038  802 

Potatoes  

do 

170  972  508 

95  304  844 

Tobacco           . 

513  077  558 

43  189  951 

Cotton  
Hay  

bales... 

6,  957,  000 
38  138  049 



309,  696,  500 
369  958  158 

Total  

2  286  842  846 

The  meat  products  amount  to  at  least  $800,000,000,  the  dairy  products  $400,- 
000,000,  orchard  products  exceed  $150,000,000,  wool  at  least  $80,000,000,  besides 
garden  products,  cane  and  other  sugars,  sirups,  rice,  and  minor  products,  which 
foot  up  an  aggregate  approximating  $4,000,000,000,  of  which  about  $400,000,000 
should  be  deducted  for  the  cereals,  mostly  corn,  duplicated  in  the  meat,  making 
a  net  production  of  $3,600,000,000.  Pasturage  is  not  mentioned. 

J.  It.  DOJ0GE,  Statistician. 

You  say  that  the  tariff  increases  the  prices  of  goods.  I  hold  that 
most  of  the  goods  which  the  farmer  buys  are  quality  for  quality  as  cheap 
as  he  could  buy  them  in  Europe.  Two  years  ago  when  1  addressed  the 
House  on  this  subject  I  inserted  in  my  remarks  a  table  of  comparative 
pricc.s  existing  then,  which  I  will  revise  and  reissue  at  this  time.  You 
buy  calico  prints  made  in  this  country  cheaper  than  in  Manchester. 
The  print  cloth  which  sold  last  week  in  Manchester  at  3£  cents  sold  in 
this  country  at  3|. 

Tickings,  denims,  stripes,  osnaburgs,  heavy  shirtings,  and  fine 
bleached  shirtings  are  all  sold  in  this  country;  sold,  unhappily,  with- 
out profit  to  the  manufacturer,  but  are  sold  as  cheap,  quality  for  quality, 
as  they  are  bought  in  England.  I  do  not  speak  now  of  the  finer  goods, 
but  the  ordinary  grades  of  goods  such  as  the  mass  of  the  people  wear. 

Mr.  EATON.  Is  the  gentleman  not  aware  of  this  fact,  that  the  cot- 
ton trade  in  Great  Britain  pirate  the  trade-marks  of  the  Wamsutta  and 
other  mills  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  to  sell  their  own  goods  ? 

Mr.  CHACE.  Oh,  yes;  they  do  that  everywhere;  they  do  it  in  China 
and  India. 

Mr.  BLAND.  You  do  not  need  much  protection,  then,  on  that  class 
of  goods. 

Mr.  CHACE.  That  is  a  pertinent  remark  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri makes.  Who  comes  here  to  complain  of  the  duty  on  cotton  goods  ? 
The  friends  of  the  American  system  told  you  forty  years  ago,  "  Protect 
these  infant  industries  and  we  will  build  them  up,  and  home  competi- 
tion will  bring  the  price  down,  and  you  will  get  them  as  cheap  as  you 
are  now  buying  them  abroad."  We  tell  you  to-day,  "Give  us  protec- 
tion on  fine  cotton  goods,  and  we  will  perform,  the  same  feat  and  redeem 
the  promise,  as  we  have  long  since  done  on  the  coarser  goods." 

Mr.  HAMMOND.     In  the  next  forty  years? 

Mr.  BLAND.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  we  need  no 
protection  on  the  articles  he  mentions  wherein  we  compete  with  foreign 
countries.  And  I  ask  the  gentleman  how  long  have  they  been  protected? 
How  long  has  the  infant  been  growing  to  manhood? 
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Mr.  CH ACE.  That  infant  has  been  a  man  for  a  great  many  years, 
let  me  tell  the  gentleman.  The  difficulty  is  gentlemen  do  not  under- 
stand this  thing.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  does  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  BLAND.     I  am  inquiring  for  information. 

Mr.  CHACE.  You  start  out  on  a  wrong  theory.  We  have  heard 
speakers  over  and  over  again  proceed  in  this  way.  Duties  are  added 
to  the  foreign  prices.  The  value  of  the  goods  is  so  many  millions  of 
dollars.  Add  the  duties  and  that  amounts  to  I  do  not  know  how  much — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  millions — more  money  than  all  there  is  in  the 
world.  It  is  an  absurd  and  rediculous  fallacy.  The  farmer  buys  all 
his  agricultural  implements  in  this  country  better  and  cheaper  than  he 
can  buy  them  abroad.  There  is  a  long  list  of  articles  besides  that  are 
sold  nearly  as  cheap  as  they  are  abroad:  Epsom  salts,  glauber  salts, 
sulphate  of  soda,  copperas,  cod-liver  oil,  bromide  of  potash,  iodide  of 
potash,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  stoves  and  all  culinary  implements  except 
tinware;  shovels,  spades,  and  axes;  all  carpenters'  and  machinists'  tools; 
common  hard  ware;  boots,  shoes,  and  sole  leather;  carriages,  carts,  har- 
ness; clocks,  watches,  sewing-machines;  cheap  paper-hangings,  picture- 
frames,  many  kinds  of  buttons. 

An  ordinary  suit  of  woolen  clothing  is  bought  nearly  as  cheap  as  any- 
where in  the  world.  Home  competition  has  brought  these  goods  down 
until  they  are  sold  at  almost  no  profit.  Hence  there  is  no  monopoly 
here.  Before  these  industries  were  built  up  by  protection  every  one  of 
these  articles  was  sold  here  at  very  much  higher  prices.  Some  of  them 
at  three  or  four  times  their  present  price.  Their  manufacture  could 
not  have  been  established  but  for  protection.  Foreigners  would  be  glad 
to  sell  their  goods  at  a  loss  temporarily  in  our  markets  in  order  to  de- 
stroy our  industries,  when  prices  would  immediately  advance.-  Give 
us  sufficient  protection  on  the  finer  goods  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall 
be  emancipated  from  foreign  domination  on  them  also. 

But  to  return.  This  is  a  contest  between  two  distinct  forms  of  civ- 
ilization; one  exemplified  by  Great  Britain,  with  her  laws,  her  social 
and  fiscal  systems  contrived  to  build  up  the  few  and  keep  them  so,  to 
depress  the  many  and  prevent  them  from  rising;  the  other  illustrated 
by  our  own  broad,  free  country,  with  55,  QUO,  000  of  healthy,  improving, 
prosperous  people,  with  abundant  means  for  moral,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual improvement,  where  the  paths  to  wealth,  to  social  and  polit- 
ical honor  and  position  are  wide  open  and  free  to  the  humblest  in  the 
land — the  membership  of  this  House  well  illustrates  that- — a  system 
based  upon  the  principle  of  building  up  men  first  and  wealth  after- 
ward, of  producing  the  best  in  abundance  but  not  at  the  cost  of  hu- 
manity; a  system  which  while  it  may  bring  temporarily  higher  cost  of 
some  articles  brings  at  the  same  time  to  the  laborer  relatively  more 
means  to  buy  with.  In  Great  Britain  everything  is  bent  toward  cheap 
production.  Her  metals  and  textile  fabrics  crowd  the  world's  markets, 
but  at  the  cost  of  her  ill-paid  and  suffering  people.  This  contest  in- 
volves not  the  safety  of  the  rich  man's  hoard  so  much  as  it  does  the 
maintenance  of  the  prosperity,  the  comfort,  the  moral,  social,  and  in- 
tellectual elevation  of  the  millions  in  this  country  who  live  by  labor, 
and  also  the  open  door  of  relief  for  suffering  millions  across  the  ocean. 

In  order  that  we  ma}'  appreciate  it  I  desire  to  read  a  few  extracts  from 
some  English  sources  as  to  the  conditions  in  Great  Britain.  The  United 
Kingdom  contains  120,000  square  miles  of  territory,  or  seventy-seven 
and  a  half  millions  of  acres,  excluding  water,  with  a  population  of  35,- 
000,000  in  round  numbers.  Of  the  seventy-seven  and  a  half  millions 
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ofncres  of  land,  16, 000, 000  are  used  for  parks  or  are  waste,  while  fifteen 
and  a  half  millions  are  absolutely  waste.  England  itself  contains  about 
58,000  square  miles,  about  as  much  as  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland, 
with  a  population  of  445  to  the  square  mile.  But  alter  deducting  the 
waste  and  barren  lands  and  gentlemen's  parks,  the  proportion  to  the 
square  mile  is  nearly  double  that.  Belgium  has  485  people  to  the  square 
mile.  The  United  States  has  but  18. 

Of  the  52,000,000  acres  in  Great  Britain  25  owners  hold  5,000,000 
acres;  1,454  owners  hold  24,000,000  acres,  or  nearly  one-half;  2,238 
owners  hold  39, 000, 000  acres,  or  nearly  four-fifths;  47,000  owners  hold 
nine- tenths  of  the  whole  acreage;  and  all  the  land  in  England  and  Wales 
outside  of  the  metropolis  is  owned  by  972,836  holders,  and  1,173,000 
in  the  whole  kingdom — thus  leaving  some  26,000,000  as  mere  tenants. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  great  estates,  as  collated  by  Bateman 
from  the  Domesday  Book.  I  introduce  them  as  a  mere  matter  of  inter- 
est: 

Acres. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Ackland,  Bart 36,586 

Marquis  of  Aylesbury 55,051 

Earl  of  Lonsdale .*. 67,950 

Duke  of  Rutland : 70,039 

Duke  of  Bedford 87,507 

Sir  Watkins  Williams  Wynn  (Wales) 91,032 

Duke  of  Devonshire " 148,629 

Duke  of  Northumberland.... 191,  4«0 


Total 748,274 

These  lands  yield  an  average  income  of  about  £1  per  annum  per  acre, 
or  for  the  eight  men  say  $3,460-, 295  per  annum  from  their  lauds;  nearly 
750,000  acres  in  the  hands  of  eight  men  in  a  land  the  most  crowded  of 
any  civilized  country  in  the  world. 

Their  whole  system  is  contrived  to  continue  this  state  of  things.  The 
law  of  primogeniture,  the  system  of  jointures,  dower,  and  entail  tie  up 
the  laud  for  generation  after  generation.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
no  more  land-holders  now  in  Great  Britain  than  there  were  at  the  time 
William  the  Conquerer  committed  the  greatest  larceny  in  history — when 
he  stole  all  the  land  in  England  and  divided  it  among  his  retainers. 
Probably  there  are  more  people  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  who  own 
their  homes  than  there  are  in  all  England  who  own  theirs.  The  suffrage, 
the  land  laws,  and  the  systems  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  are  most  in- 
geniously contrived  to  prevent  the  people  from  rising.  In  no  country 
in  the  world  is  property  so  unequally  divided.  In  no  country  in  the 
world  are  the  few  so  very  rich,  the  many  so  very  poor,  with  no  hope  but 
to  grind  the  hard  wheel  of  fate  until  death  brings  relief. 

The  bill  of  rights  forbids  a  standing  army  in  England  in  times  of 
peace;  but  England  has  a  standing  army  of  922,000  paupers.  In  the 
whole  kingdom  there  are  a  round  million  of  paupers.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  67,000  paupers.  These  are  paupers  in  almshouses,  not 
people  who  receive  outdoor  aid;  because  in  a  hard  season  there  have 
been  500.000  people  in  the  city  of  London  alone  who  have  received 
outdoor  aid.  The  misery,  starvation,  disease,  crime,  and  degradation 
of  E;ust  London  to-day  is  something  appalling.  If  you  would  feast 
upon  horrors,  read  the  bitter  cry  of  "Outcast  London,"  a  little  pam- 
phlet which  was  published  last  fall  by  the  Congregational  Union  in 
London.  I  will  read  a  few  words  from  it.  Before  I  do  so  I  will  ask, 
Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  time  1  have  left? 
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The  CHAIRMAN  [Mr.  SPUIXGER].  The  gentleman  has  fifteen 
minutes  of  his  time  remaining. 

Several  MEMBERS.     Go  on;  you  can  have  all  the  time  you  want. 

Mr.  CHACE.  Very  well ;  if  the  House  will  bear  with  me,  then  I  will 
read  a  little  more  copiously  than  I  would  otherwise  do.  Observe  this 
is  British  authority.  I  read  from  a  pamphlet  published  in  London. 
Speaking  of  these  people  it  says: 

Two  cautions  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  First,  the  information  given 
does  not  refer  to  select  cases.  It  simply  reveals  a  state  of  things  which  is  found 
in  house  after  house,  court  after  court,  street  after  street.  Secondly,  there  has. 
been  absolutely  no  exaggeration.  It  is  a  plain  recital  of  plain  facts.  Indeed, 
no  respectable  printer  would  print,  and  certainly  no  decent  family  would  admit 
even  the  driest  statement  of  the  horrors  and  infamies  discovered  in  one  brief 
visitation  from  house  to  house.  So  far  from  making  the  worst  of  our  facts  for 
the  purpose  of  appealing  to  emotion,  we  have  been  compelled  to  tone  down 
everything,  and  wholly  to  omit  what  most  needs  to  be  known,  or  the  ears  and 
eyes  of  our  readers  would  have  been  insufferably  outraged. 

THE  CONDITION  IN  WHICH  THEY  LIVE. 

We  do  not  say  the  condition  of  their  homes,  for  how  can  those  places  be  called 
homes,  compared  with  which  the  lair  of  a  wild  beast  would  be  a  comfortable 
and  healthy  spot  ?  Few  who  will  read  these  pages  have  any  conception  of  what 
these  pestilential  human  rookeriesare,  where  tens  of  thousands  are  crowded  to- 
gether amidst  horrors  which  call  to  mind  what  we  have  heard  of  the  middle 
passage  of  the  slave-ship.  To  get  into  them  you  have  to  penetrate  courts  reek- 
ing with  poisonous  and  malodorous  gases  arising  from  accumulations  of  sew- 
age and  refuse  scattered  in  all  directions  arid  often  flowing  beneath  your  feet; 
courts,  many  of  them  which  the  sun  never  penetrates,  which  are  never  visited 
by  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  which  rarely  know  the  virtues  of  a  drop  of  cleans- 
ing water.  You  have  to  ascend  rotten  staircases,  which  threaten  to  give  way 
beneath  every  step,  and  which,  in  some  places,  have  already  broken  down,  leav- 
ing gaps  that  imperil  the  limbs  and  lives  of  the  unwary.  You  have  to  gropo 
your  way  along  dark  and  filthy  passages  swarming  with  vermin.  Then,  if,you 
are  not  driven  back  by  the  intolerable  stench,  you  may  gain  admittance  to  the 
dens  in  which  these  thousands  of  beings  who  belong,  as  much  as  you,  to  the 
race  for  whom  Christ  died,  herd  together.  Have  you  pitied  the  poor  creatures 
who  sleep  under  railway  arches,  in  carts  or  casks,  or  under  any  shelter  which 
they  can  find  in  the  open  air?  You  will  see  that  they  are  to  be  envied  in  com- 
parison with  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  seek  refuge  here.  Eight  feet  square— that  is 
about  the  average  size  of  very  many  of  these  rooms. 

**  *  *  *  *  * 

Every  room  in  these  rotten  and  reeking  tenement-houses  a  family,  of  ten  two. 
In  one  cellar  a  sanitary  inspector  reports  iindinga  father,  mother.three  children, 
and  four  pigs!  In  another  room  a  missionary  found  a  man  ill  with  small-pox, 
his  wife  just  recovering  from  her  eighth  confinement,  and  the  children  run- 
ning about  half-naked  and  covered  with  dirt.  Here  are  seven  people  living  in 
one  underground  kitchen,  and  a  little  dead  child  lying  in  the  same  room. 
Elsewhere  is  a  poor  widow,  her  three  children,  and  a  child  who  had  been  dead 
thirteen  days.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  cabman,  had  shortly  before  commit- 
ted suicide.  Here  lives  a  widow  and  her  six  children,  including  one  daughter 
of  29,  another  of  21,  and  a  son  of  27.  Another  apartment  contains  father,  mother, 
and  six  children,  two  of  whom  are  ill  with  scarlet  fever.  In  another,  nine 
brothers  and  sisters,  from  29  years  of  age  downwards,  live,  eat,  and  sleep  to- 
gether. Here  is  a  mother  who  turns  her  children  into  the  street  in  the  early 
evening  because  she  lets  her  room  for  immoral  purposes  until  long  after  mid- 
night, when  the  poor  little  wretches  creep  back  again  if  they  have  not  found 
some  miserable  shelter  elsewhere.  Where  there  are  beds  they  are  simply  heaps 
of  dirty  rags,  shavings,  or  straw,  but  for  the  most  part  these  miserable  beings 
find  rest  only  upon  the  filthy  boards.  The  tenant  of  this  room  is  a  widow, who 
herself  occupies  the  only  bed,  and  lets  the  floor  to  a  married  couple  for  2s.  6d. 
per  week.  In  many  cases  matters  are  made  worse  by  the  unhealthy  occupa- 
tions followed  by  those  who  dwell  in  these  habitations.  Here  you  are  choked 
as  you  enter  by  the  air  laden  with  particles  of  the  superfluous  fur  pulled  from 
the  skins  of  rabbits,  rats,  dogs,  and  other  animals  in  their  preparation  for  the 
furrier.  Here  the  smell  of  paste  or  of  drying  match-boxes,  mingling  with  other 
sickly  odors,  overpowers  you ;  or  it  may  be  the  fragrance  of  stale  tish  or  vege- 
tables, not  sold  on  the  previous  day,  and  kept  in  the  room  overnight.  Even 
when  it  is  possible  to  do  so  the  people  seldom  open  their  windows,  but  if  they 
did  it  is  questionable  whethermuch  would  be  gained,  for  the  external  isscarcely 
less  heavily  charged  with  poison  than  the  atmosphere  within. 
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The  poverty,  we  mean  of  those  who  try  to  live  honestly;  for  notwithstand- 
ing the  sickening  revelations  of  immorality  which  have  been  disclosed  to  us, 
those  who  endeavor  to  earn  their  bread  by  honest  work  far  outnumber  the  dis- 
honest. And  it  is  to  their  infinite  credit  that  it  should  be  so,  considering  that 
they  are  daily  face  to  face  with  the  contrast  between  their  wretched  earnings 
and  those  which  are  the  produce  of  sin.  A  child  7  years  old  is  known  easily  to 
make  10s.  6d.  a  week  by  thieving,  but  what  can  he  earn  by  such  work  as  match- 
box making,  for  which  2jd.  a  gross  is  paid,  the  maker  having  to  find  his  own 
fire  for  drying  the  boxes  and  his  own  paste  and  string?  Before  he  can  gain  as 
much  as  the  young  thief  he  must  make  56  gross  of  match-boxes  a  week,  or  1,296 
a.  day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  is  impossible,  for  even  adults  can  rarely 
make  more  than  an  average  of  half  that  number.  How  long,  then,  must  the  little 
hands  toil  before  they  can  earn  the  price  of  the  scantiest  meal.  Women,  for  the 
work  of  trousers'  finishing  (i.  e.,  sewing  in  linings,  making  button-holes,  and 
stitching  on  the  buttons),  receive  2£d.  a  pair,  and  have  to  find  their  own  thread. 

Think  of  it;  5  cents  a  pair.  My  friend  from  Boston  [Mr.  MOESE] 
knows  how  much  that  is.  I  do  not  know  how  much  he  pays. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Fully  as  much  as  that. 

Mr.  CHACE.  I  have  no  doubt  he  does.  I  would  be  willing  to  be 
interrupted  to  have  him  state  to  us  how  much  he  does  pay. 

We  ask  a  woman  who  is  making  tweed  trousers,  Jhow  much  she  can  earn  in  a 
day, and  are  told  one  shilling.  But  what  does  a  day  mean  to  this  poor  soul? 
Seventeen  hours  I  From  five  in  the  morning  to  ten  at  night — no  pause  for  meals. 
She  eats  her  crust  and  drinks  a  little  tea  as  she  works,  making  in  very  truth 
with  her  needle  and  thread  not  her  living  only,  but  her  shroud.  For  making 
men's  shirts  these  women  are  paid  lOd.  a  dozen ;  lawn -tennis  aprons,  3d.  a  dozen; 
and  babies'  hoods,  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.  a  dozen.  In  St.  George's-in-the-East 
large  numbers  of  women  and  children,  some  of  the  latter  only  seven  years  old, 
are  employed  in  sack-making,  for  which  they  get  a  farthing  each.  In  one  house 
was  found  a  widow  and  her  half-idiot  daughter  making  paillasses  at  l$d.  each. 
Here  is  a  woman  who  has  a  sick  husband  and  a  little  child  to  look  after.  She  is 
employed  at  shirt-finishing  at  3d.  a  dozen,  and  by  the  utmost  effort  can  only  earn 
6d.  a  day,  out  of  which  she  has  to  find  her  own  thread.  Another,  with  a  crippled 
hand,  maintains  herself  and  a  blind  husband  by  match-box  making,  for  which 
she  is  remunerated  on  the  liberal  scale  mentioned  above ;  and  out  of  her  2£d.  a 
gross  she  has  to  pay  a  girl  a  penny  a  gross  to  help  her.  Others  obtain  at  Co  vent 
Garden  in  the  season  Id.  or  2d.  a  peck  for  shelling  peas,  or  6d.  a  basket  for  wal- 
nuts ;  and  they  do  well  if  their  labor  brings  them  lOd.  or  a  shilling  a  day.  With 
men  it  is  comparatively  speaking  no  better. 

"  My  master,"  says  one  man  visited  by  a  recent  writer  in  the  Fortnightly  Re- 
view, "  gets  a  pound  for  what  he  gives  me  3s.  for  making."  And  this  it  is  easy 
to  believe,  when  we  know  that  for  a  pair  of  fishing  boots  which  will  be  sold  at 
three  guineas  the  poor  workman  receives  5s.  3d.  if  they  are  made  to  order,  or  4s. 
6d.  if  made  for  stock.  An  old  tailor  and  his  wife  are  employed  in  making  police- 
men's overcoats.  They  have  to  make,  finish,  hotrpress,  put  on  the  buttons,  and 
find  their  own  thread,  and  for  all  this  they  receive  2s.10d.for  each  coat.  This 
old  couple  work  from  half  past  6  in  the  morning  until  10  at  night,  and  between 
them  can  just  manage  to  make  a  coat  in  two  days.  Here  is  a  mother  who  has 
taken  away  whatever  articles  of  clothing  she  can  strip  from  her  four  little  chil- 
dren without  leaving  them  absolutely  naked.  She  has  pawned  them  not  for 
drink,  but  for  coals  and  food.  A  shilling  is  all  she  can  procure,  and  with  this 
she  has  bought  seven  pounds  of  coals  and  a  loaf  of  bread.  We  might  fill  page 
after  page  with  these  dreary  details,  but  they  would  become  sadly  monotonous, 
for  it  is  the  same  everywhere. 

Professor  Huxley  says  that  in  his  voyage  around  the  world  and  in  all  his  studies 
of  savage  life  he  found  no  people  so  miserable,  wretched,  and  degraded  as  those 
who  exist  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  London. 

Lord  Salisbury,  the  great  Tory  leader  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  men  in  England,  last  fall  published  the  following: 

Thousands  of  families  have  only  a  single  room  to  live  in.  It  is  difficult  to  ex- 
aggerate the  misery  which  such  conditions  of  life  must  cause  or  the  impulses 
which  they  must  give  to  vice.  Three  schools  were  taken  and  the  condition  of 
the  children  was  ascertained.  They  came  from  1,129  families.  Of  these  871  fami- 
lies had  only  one  room  to  live  in.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases  the  families  liv- 
ing in  one  room  contained  five  or  more  persons;  in  some  cases  as  many  as  nine. 


In  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal  the  folio  wing  advertisement  appears: 

WANTED— Strong,  humble  girl  to  assist  in  minding  children  and  go  of  mes- 
sages; age,  15;  8  shillings  per  quarter.  Apply  at  59  Harcourt  street,  11  o'clock 
to  2,  Monday. 

For  minding  the  children  and  running  on  errands  the  "strong,  hum- 
ble girl "  will  receive  $8  per  year,  or  67  cents  a  month.  Happy  land ! 

The  Glasgow  Herald  last  month  stated  that  there  are  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  45,000  families  each  living  in  a  single  room.  These  are  among 
the  worst  of  the  pictures  in  Great  Britain. 

But  there  are  millions  upon  millions  of  people  employed  in  her  indus- 
trial pursuits  who  fare  but  little  better.  In  Manchester,  in  Oldhaui, 
in  Birmingham,  in  Bradford,  where  these  worsted  goods  are  made  to 
which  I  have  referred,  if  a  man  (or  woman)  leaves  his  work  or  loses  his 
place,  hundreds  are  ready  to  step  in.  The  wages  they  earn  are  but  barely 
sufficient  to  support  life.  Their  nagging  energies  are  kept  up  by  con- 
stant draughts  of  beer.  There  is  but  one  great  river  in  England,  and 
that  is  not  laid  down  in  the  map.  It  is  a  river  of  beer,  running  down 
the  throats  of  her  people,  in  which  they  drown  their  sorrows. 

The  London  Times  says  of  the  agricultural  laborer  in  England :  ' '  His 
condition  is  hopeless;  once  a  peasant  always  a  peasant." 

Joseph  Arch  said:  "The  agricultural  laborers  of  England  look  with 
envy  upon  the  beasts  of  burden." 

Gladstone,  in  his  indictment  of  D' Israeli,  says: 

We  have  now  nauseated  the  world  with  the  doctrine  that  British  interests 
supply  the  final  criterion  of  right  and  wrong. 

This  is  the  condition  to  which  you  free-traders  would  bring  American 
labor.  These  are  the  competitors  to  whom  you  would  force  us  to  yoke 
ourselves  in  an  unequal  contest. 

England  has  cunningly  contrived  her  system.  England,  who  preaches 
free  trade  to  us,  having  fortified  herself  in  her  position,  her  industrial 
history  dating  back  eight  hundred  years  while  ours  is  but  a  hundred 
years  old,  having  bound  her  labor  hand  and  foot  without  any  hope  to  rise, 
asks  us,  and  you  gentlemen  would  aid  her,  to  throw  open  our  ports  in 
order  that  she  may  dump  her  cheap-made  wares  upon  us  and  destroy 
our  industries.  She  wrings  her  taxes  largely  from  the  laborer. 

See  what  the  English  Financial  Reform  Almanac  says.  After  recit- 
ing the  means  by  which  England  raises  the  money  to  support  her  gov- 
ernment, it  says: 

Let  the  reader  study.this  fearful  table,  and  see  how  the  earnings  of  the  working 
class,  wrung  from  taxation  on  their  food  and  drink,  are  flung  away  wholesale. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  SPBINQER).  The  time  of  the  gentleman  has 
expired. 

Mr.  TILLMAN.  I  move  that  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended. 
That  privilege  has  been  accorded  every  other  speaker. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TILL- 
MAN] asks  consent  that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  CHACE]  may  be  extended. 

Mr.  WELLBORN.     What  length  of  time  does  the  gentleman  want  ? 

Mr.  CHACE.    I  should  think  I  might  get  through  in  twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  COBB.     We  will  give  you  twenty  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  extending  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  ? 
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Mr.  DEUSTER.  I  object.  There  are  at  least  one  hundred  names 
on  the  list  of  those  who  desire  to  speak  on  this  question. 

Mr.  REED.  And  the  longer  each  one  speaks  the  fewer  there  will  be 
to  speak. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  not  debatable.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  TILLMAN]  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  CHACE]  have  time  to  conclude  his 
remarks.  Is  there  obj  ection  ?  [After  a  pause]  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  CHACE.  Great  Britain  raised  in  1882  from  her  laud-tax  $5, 130,  - 
998.19. 

Mr.  DEUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  objected  to  the  extension  of  the 
gentleman's  time  and  did  not  withdraw  the  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  will  suspend. 
The  Chair  was  under  the  impression  that  no  one  objected  to  extending 
his  time.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  DEUSTER]  now  inter- 
rupts the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  to  say  that  he  objected  and  did 
not  withdraw  his  objection.  , 

Mr.  BROWN,  of  Pennsylvania.     I  rise  to  a  point  of  order 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  has  occupied 
one  hour  and  two  minutes. 

Mr.  DEUSTER.  I  object,  because  there  are  so  many  others  who 
want  to  speak. 

Mr.  BROWN,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  think  it  is  too  late  now  to  raise 
the  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  objected  in  time,  but  the  Chair 
supposed  he  had  withdrawn  the  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN,  of  Pennsylvania.  But  when  the  question  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

Mr.  REED.  When  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  was  reading 
he  suggested  that  he  might  not  have  time  to  read  all  he  desired,  and 
everybody  about  him  said  that  he  should  have  an  extension  of  his  time. 
Thereupon  he  was  induced  to  read  some  things  which  otherwise  he 
would  not  have  read.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
whether  under  these  circumstances  he  will  insist  on  his  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  will  state 
what  time  he  desires  perhaps  there  will  be  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHACE.     I  will  try  to  get  through  in  fifteen  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to  allowing  the  gentleman  to 
proceed  for  fifteen  minutes? 

Mr.  DEUSTER.     I  do  not  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  will  proceed. 

Mr.  CHACE.  I  was  saying  the  amount  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment raised  in  1882  from  its  land-tax  was  $5,130,998.19.  When  I 
state  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  last  year  raised  more  than  nine  and 
a  half  million  dollars  by  taxation  upon  real  estate  you  will  appreciate 
the  comparative  difference.  There  has  been  no  revaluation  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  taxation  in  Great  Britain  since  1690,  and  by  a  strange 
system  of  redemptions  established  in  the  time  of  Pitt's  administration, 
holders  of  real  estate  were  enabled  to  buy  exemption  from  taxation  at 
a  very  small  price;  thus  they  have  reduced  their  land-tax  to  a  mere  trifle. 
The  money  that  supports  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  wrung 
(largely  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  laborer  and  from  the  tolls  that 
she  puts  upon  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
'  The  following  table  exhibits  the  sources  from  which  the  revenue  of 
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the  British  Government  was  derived  in  1882,  reducing  pounds  sterling 
to  dollars  at  $4.8u'u'o: 

Land-tax £1,  051,  433  =  go,  130, 998  19 

Income-tax 10,004,904  =  48,  G8S,  8»>T>  31 

House  duty '. 1,G<»H,192  =  8,2(>1,2:>1  37 

Excise 27, 240, 000  « 132, 663, 460  00 

Stamps 12,260,000=  59,663,290  00 

Customs 19, 280,  000  =  93,82fi,  120  00 

Post-office 7,000,000=  34, 005,  BOO  00 

Telegraph 1,630,000=  7, 9:J'->. .'««  00 

Crown  lands 380,000=  1,8-1'.).  270  00 

Interest  on  advance  to  corporation  works 1,020,433=  4,9ti.~>  W  19 

Suez  Canal  shares 198,829=  977,701  33 

Miscellaneous 4,136,019=  20,127,936  46 

Total 85,899,810  =  418,055,724  85 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  of  the  disabilities  under  which  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  labor  as  compared  with  those  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  HERBERT.  The  gentleman  omitted  to  speak  about  the  income- 
tax  in  Great  Britain,  a  tax  which  we  have  not  now  in  this  country. 
Does  that  tax  come  out  of  the  poor? 

Mr.  CHACE.  I  include  that  in  my  list;  but  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  not  interrupt  me,  because  I  want  to  get  along  as?  last  as  I  can. 

But  you  ask  how  can  such  a  nation  pay  such  an  amount  of  excise, 
house-tax,  stamps,  and,  finally,  of  income-tax  ?  The  reply  is,  the  house 
tax  and  the  excise  is  wrung  largely  from  the  laboring  class.  The  others 
can  be  afforded,  because  England  has  cunningly  contrived  to  make 
nearly  all  the  world  pay  commercial  tribute  to  her.  Her  whole  system 
is  adjusted  to  throw  the  expense  of  her  government  either  upon  for- 
eigners or  upon  the  labor  of  her  country.  Let  us  compare  the  tax  on 
a  50,000-spindle  cotton-mill  in  Bolton,  England,  with  that  of  a  similar 
one  in  Fall  River,  Mass.  Consul  Shaw  givesthetaxona72,000-spiudle 
mill  at  Bolton,  in  1878:  District  and  poor  rates,  $1,800;  government 
taxes,  $200;  total,  $2,000.  At  that  rate  the  tax  on  a  50, 000-spiiidle 
mill  would  be  $1,389. 

The  mill  in  England  pays  no  other  tax  except  the  income-tax  of  the 
stockholders.  This  year  probably  neither  will  make  any  profit,  so  the 
above  is  all  the  tax  that  would  be  put  upon  the  business  in  Bolton.  In 
Fall  River  a  50,000-spindle  mill  would  be  assessed  at  $750,000.  At  a 
rate  of  about  1£  per  cent.,  which  is  lower  than  the  average,  the  tax 
would  be  $11,250;  a  difference  of  $9,861.  Having  handicapped  the  rest 
of  the  world  with  a  century  the  start,  she  says  to  all  the  nations,  "  Now- 
come  trade  with  us  on  equal  terms."  They  have  subsidized  steamers 
and  opened  mail  facilities  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  with  the  result 
that  London  is  the  banking  center  of  the  world.  She  gets  a  brokerage 
or  a  commission!  on  a  very  large  share  of  the  freight  of  the  world.  She 
borrows  at  3  per  cent,  and  lends  at  usurious  rates  to  every  nation.  Her 
industrial  power,  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  machinery,  tools, 
and  steam-power,  is  immense. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  steam-power  of  Great  Britain  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  individual  effort  of  450,000,000  of  men.  The  productive 
power  of  her  machinery  probably  far  exceeds  that.  With  all  ttiese  ad- 
vantages it  is  hopeless  for  us  to  attempt  to  compete  with  her  while  we 
maintain  our  present  system.  It  is  to  put  our  labor,  well-housed,  well- 
paid,  well-clothed  and  fed,  with  all  the  comforts  and  many  of  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  against  that  which  I  have  portrayed;  to  match  capital,  now 
earning  good  returns,  with  theirs  seeking  investments  all  over  the 
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world;  to  compete  with  them  and  pay  our  own  taxes,  while  they  saddle 
theirs  on  the  trade  of  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  earth. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  at  this  day  to  reason  with  an  American 
audience  upon  the  question  of  guarding  our  own  industries.  Since  the 
Southern  States  have  abandoned  the  idea  of  maintaining  the  feudal 
system,  no  considerable  portion  of  our  people  can  have  any  interest  in 
destroying  our  industries.  Alexander  Hamilton  says: 

All  history  clearly  shows  that  while  the  necessities  of  nations  exclusively  de- 
voted to  agriculture  for  the  fabrics  of  manufacturing  States  are  constant  arid 
regular,  the  wants  of  the  latter  for  the  products  of  the  former  are  liable  to  very 
considerable  fluctuation  and  interruption. 

Further  he  says: 

Previous  to  the  Revolution  the  quantity  of  coin  possessed  by  the  Colonies 
which  now  compose  the  United  States  appeared  to  be  inadequate,  and  their  debt 
to  Great  Britain  was  progressing.  Since  the  Revolution  the  States  in  which 
manufactures  have  most  increased  have  recovered  faster  from  the  injuries  of  the 
late  war  and  abound  most  in  pecuniary  resources. — Alexander  Hamilton'1  s  Report 
on  Manufactures,  page  336  of  his  works. 

I  commend  my  Southern  brethren  to  compare  the  results  in  their  own 
part  of  the  land.  With  natural  resources  far  greater  than  ours  in  the 
North  and  East,  they  have  until  lately  pursued  the  agricultural  policy 
alone.  We  have  diversified  the  manufacturing  with  agriculture. 
There  is  room  enough  for  all.  Why  do  you  not  enter  the  race  and  join 
hands  with  us  in  saving  to  ourselves  our  own  markets,  and  by  so  doing 
build  up  yourselves,  that  so  we  may  build  each  other  up  ? 

In  1845  Dr.  Wayland  published  his  work  on  political  economy.  I 
believe  him  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  honest  man.  He  believed  every 
word  he  wrote.  On  page  150  of  the  last  edition  of  his  work  he  used 
the  following  language: 

We  pay  a  heavy  duty  on  cutlery  in  this  country,  while  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  cutlery  used  is  made  here.  It  would  be  one  hundred  times  cheaper  to  pay 
a  bounty  equal  to  the  present  duty  on  cutlery,  and  it  would  be,  for  all  I  can  see, 
just  as  good  for  the  cutler.  The  whole  effect  of  this  mode  of  encouragement  is 
to  pay  one  man  as  much  more  as  the  bounty  amounts  to  for  producing  the  arti- 
cle than  we  should  pay  another  man,  Ac. 

When  the  old  man  wrote  that  he  thought  he  had  concluded  the  whole 
argument.  No  doubt  that  statement  has  convinced  many  students  in 
our  colleges  who  have  studied  Dr.  WaylancTs  work.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  demonstration  absolute.  But  if  Dr.  Wayland  could  come  back 
now  he  would  blush  to  see  how  different  the  logic  of  events  is  from  his 
logic;  for  we  are  undoubtedly  fully  one  hundred  times  better  off  as  we 
arev.  Including  in  the  schedule  knives,  edge-tools,  and  saws,  I  find 
that  in  the  year  ending  June  1,  1882,  we  imported  $1,999,388  worth. 
But  we  have  now  663  shops,  employing  16,236  hands,  with  a  capital  of 
$17,525,129,  which  produce  $19, 841, 043  worth  of  those  articles,  and  we 
export  $1,172,256  worth.  The  exports  amount  to  6  per  cent,  of  the 
production,  while  of  our  boasted  agricultural  products  we  exported  in 
1882  only  about  7£  per  cent.,  excluding  cotton.  The  American  to-day 
buys  his  cutlery  as  cheap  and  a  better  article  than  the  citizen  of  Eng- 
land, and  is  indebted  to  this  very  protection  for  it. 

Herewith  is  a  table  of  the  prices  of  some  of  the  leading  articles  of 
hardware  at  retail  here  and  in  England  at  the  same  time  last  year: 

I  wish  especially  to  call  attention  of  my  friend  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
TURNER],  who  is  so  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  trace-chains. 
[Laughter.]  The  first  prices  are  English  and  the  next  American  for 
the  same  article,  so  you  can  compare  them. 
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Mr.  TURNER,  of  Kentucky.  The  gentleman  has  called  attention 
to  me  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  trace-chains,  and  I  hope  he  will  let 
me  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  CHACE.  I  have  shown  that  you  can  buy  trace-chains  cheaper 
here  than  in  England. 

Mr.  TURNER,  of  Kentucky.  If  they  are  cheaper,  then  why  do  you 
want  to  have  a  tariff  on  them  ? 

Mr.  CHACE.     If  they  are  cheaper,  why  do  you  object  to  the  duty  ? 

Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  are  making  various  assertions  as  to  the 
amount  that  labor  constitutes  of  the  whole  cost  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles in  this  country,  basing  their  statements  upon  the  census  reports. 
But  they  forget  that  the  census  does  not  pretend  to  give  all  the  labor  in 
these  industries.  The  administrative  labor,  as  it  is  called,  is  left  out. 
It  was  so  done  on  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  comparison  let  us  examine 
one  or  two  articles.  Pig-iron  is  one  of  the  great  articles  of  manufact- 
ure, and  is  commonly  considered  one  of  the  cheapest. 

We  see  it  frequently  asserted  that  the  labor  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
ton  of  pig-iron  is  somewhere  about  $4.35.  Now,  what  are  the  facts? 
Iron  is  made  up  of  ore,  fuel,  limestone,  interest,  and  depreciation  upon 
plant,  taxes,  insurance,  supplies,  labor,  and  transportation.  Here  is  the 
cost  of  labor  in  one  ton  of  pig-iron  in  one  of  the  best  furnaces  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania:  There  is  used,  to  make  a  ton  of  pig-iron,  on  an 
average,  about  two  tons  of  ore,  which  may  fairly  be  estimated  to  be 
worth  50  cents  per  ton  in  the  ground ;  one  and  one-half  tons  of  coal,  worth 
32  cents  in  the  ground;  and  a  little  flux,  worth  so  little  that  its  value  in 
the  ground  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

Wages  earned  in  mining  enough  ore  for  one  ton  of  pig-iron $5  18 

Wages  earned  in  mining  enough  limestone  for  same 33 

Wages  earned  in  mining  enough  anthracite  for  same 1  71 

Wages  earned  in  making  enough  coke  for  same 28 

Wages  earned  in  transporting  above  ore_._ 56 

Wages  earned  in  transporting  above  limestone 06 

Wages  earned  in  transporting  above  anthracite 45 

Wages  earned  in  transporting  above  coke 22 

Wages  earned  by  furnace  hands  in  making  one  ton  pig-iron 2  75 

Total  wages  earned  in  making  one  gross  ton  pig-iron.  __     11  54 

A  ton  of  pig-iron  is  worth  from  $18  to  $20. 

But  there  are  many  forms  of  manufacture  in  which  the  cost  of  labor 
amounts  to  so  nearly  the  total  cost  that  the  percentage  of  material  is 
an  item  hardly  worth  consideration.  As  an  illustration  of  this  take 
watch  springs  and  watch  screws.  One  pound  troy  weight  of  steel  wire 
of  which  watch  screws  are  made  is  worth  about  62  cents.  Of  this 
pound  perhaps  20  per  cent,  is  raw  material.  One  pound  would  make 
247,000  screws,  which  are  worth  at  wholesale,  as  reported  to  me  by 
the  treasurer  of  a  celebrated  watch  company,  $1,715  a  pound. 

Let  us  carry  this  estimate  on  into  a  ton,  and  we  shall  then  have  some 
idea  of  the  amount  of  labor  that  enters  into  some  of  the  finer  manu- 
factures. One  ton  avoirdupois,  2,240  pounds,  multiplied  by  7,000,  the 
number  of  grains  in  a  pound  avoirdupois,  amounts  to  15, 680, 000.  This 
divided  by  5,760,  the  number  of  grains  in  a  pound  troy,  gives  us  2,722 
troy  pounds  in  a  ton.  That  multiplied  by  $1,715,  the  price  at  which 
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a  pound  of  screws  sells  at  wholesale,  makes  a  ton  of  these  screws  amount 
to  $4,668,230.  The  raw  material  in  this  ton  of  screws  costs  from  $2.75 
to  $3.  Hair-springs,  by  the  same  method  of  calculation,  amount  to 
$3,135,744  per  ton.  Fine  silver  is  $32,527.71  per  ton  and  fine  gold 
$602, 928. 51  in  New  York.  Thus  we  see  under  the  magic  touch  of  the 
artisan's  hand  the  baser  metal  becomes  nearly  eight  times  more  precious 
than  gold. 

Scattered  all  over  the  country  are  thousands  of  men  working  upon 
various  mechanical  productions  in  which  the  relative  value  of  the  raw 
material,  although  rarely  equal,  in  some  cases  approaches  this,  and 
in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  the  proportion  is  so  great  as  to  render 
the  material  an  item  not  worthy  of  consideration — tools  for  repairing 
watches,  mathematical  instruments,  making  telescopes  and  other  opti- 
cal instruments,  making  ieweler's  tools,  and  a  thousand  other  indus- 
tries. 

There  is  an  important  reason  for  the  demand  for  duties  on  articles  in 
which  we  can  compete.  Without  them  we  should  be  subject  to  ruin- 
ous competition  by  English  manufacturers  sending  their  goods  to  this 
market  and  selling  them  below  cost  in  order  to  break  down  our  industries. 
They  organize  themselves  with  their  immense  capital  to  break  down  for- 
eign competitors,  and  when  they  have  secured  the  markets  put  up  prices 
and  reimburse  themselves.  To  illustrate,  let  us  take  the  watch  indus- 
try. The  duty  upon  watches  and  materials  under  the  tariff  of  1840  was 
10  per  cent. ;  under  the  tariff  of  1857,  4  and  8  per  cent, ;  1861,  March, 
10  per  cent. ;  December,  15  per  cent. ;  1868,  20  and  25  per  cent.  Sev- 
eral efforts  were  made  to  establish  the  watch  manufacture  previous 
to  1863,  but  they  were  failures;  those  attempting  it  were  ruined. 
Under  the  protection  afforded  since,  however,  they  have  thriven  won- 
derfully, and  American  genius  for  organization  and  adaption  of  machin- 
ery, having  been  given  an  opportunity  to  get  fairly  into  operation,  has 
produced  the  most  marvelous  results. 

American  watches  are  now  made  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world, 
while  for  the  cheaper  common  watches  we  outstrip  everybody.  They 
can  be  bought  at  from  $3.50  each  to  $100  or  more.  There  are  nine  es- 
tablishments, producing  3,650  watches  a  day;  one  establishment  alone 
turning  out  a  watch  a  minute  for  ten  hours  each  day.  The  annual 
product  of  watches  and  cases  is  upwards  of  $16,000,000,  employing 
about  2 1,000  persons,  besides  the  many  thousands  outside  who  produce 
the  materials  and  supplies.  Without  protection  that  industry  never 
could  have  grown  up  here.  We  get  our  watches  cheaper,  employ  the 
people  here,  and  get  all  the  incidental  benefits,  which  are  very  great. 
The  same  is  true  of  many  styles  of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  of  brass  and 
other  metals.  The  number  of  industries  which  have  traveled  the  same 
road  and  produced  the  same  results  are  a  host,  and  to  the  unprej  udiced 
American  who  will  examine  this  subject  in  all  its  lights  carefully  it 
seems  to  me  there  can  be  but  one  honest  conclusion,  namely:  That  not 
only  is  the  general  welfare  of  the  country  largely  enhanced  by  the  en- 
couragement of  manufacture,  not  only  do  we  keep  up  the  producing 
power  of  our  people,  but  really,  estimated  in  dollars  and  cents,  exclud- 
ing a  few  exceptional  cases,  in  the  long  run  the  consumer  gets  his  goods 
nearly  as  cheap  as  the  foreigner. 


Table  showing  the  average  weekly  rate  of  wages  paid  to  wool-sorters,  spin- 
ners, and  weavers  in  woolen  factories  in  the  United  States,  in  France, 
in  England,  and  in  Germany. 

[By  Robert  P.  Porter,  in  New  York  Tribune.] 


Occupation. 

Average  weekly  rate  of  wages  paid  In 
woolen  factories. 

United  States, 
Massachusetts 
district,  a 

France,  Rheims 
district,  b 

England,York- 
sliire  district,  c 

% 

Si, 
:h 

o«* 

Wool-sorters  : 
Men 

$9  43 

$5  82 
2  70 
2  00 

6  50 
6  00 
3  00 
2  00 
3  00 

467 
400 
6  25 
375 

$576 
2  40 
1  80 

6  00 
5  00 
3  00 
1  80 
2  50 

4  80 
3  48 
5  50 
3  25 

$5  50 
250 
1  90 

660 
5  25 
3  00 
1  90 
2  40 

4  25 
4  00 
5  00 
300 

Women 

Young  persons      

5  12 

12  00 
9  05 
6  18 
4  81 
5  00 

3  53 
7  45 
1343 
8  58 

Spinners  : 
Men  (overseers) 

Spinners  

Women                                            .. 

Young  persons  

Piecers  

Weavers  : 
Men 

Women  

Mechanics  . 

Laborers 

a  Report  of  bureau  of  statistics,  Massachusetts,  1882. 
6  Compiled  by  Consul  Frisbie,  from  books  of  manufacturers,  1882. 
c  Report  of  Robert  Gift  en,  statistical  department,  board  of  trade,  1882. 
d  Compiled  by  Consul  Du  Bois,  from  books  of  manufacturers,  1882. 

I  want  simply  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  comparisons.  I  find 
that  Mulhall  says,  while  we  have  been  going  on  under  a  protective 
system — and  he  is  a  free-trader — that  our  annual  accumulation  of 
wealth  reaches  the  sum  of  $875,000,000.  That  of  France  is  $375,000,- 
000,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  $325, 000, 000.  Germany  is  $200, 000, 000, 
while  all  other  countries  in  the  world  amount  to  $725,000,000.  Our 
annual  accumulation  is  thus  35  per  cent,  of  the  profits  of  the  whole 
world. 

We  have  deposited  in  our  savings-banks,  in  round  numbers,  $1,000,- 
000,000.  Great  Britain  has  about  $300,000,000.  We  have,  in  round 
numbers,  120,000  miles  of  railroads,  costing  $6,000,000,000. 

All  of  Europe  combined  has  but  105,000  miles,  and  the  whole  world 
only  264,000.  The  United  States  has  143,940  miles  of  telegraph  lines 
completed,  while  the  whole  world  has  only  550,000  miles.  According 
to  the  census  of  1880  we  had  published  in  the  country  10,000  period- 
icals, and  we  had  an  army  of  275,000  school-teachers.  In  short,  our 
people  are  better  housed,  better  fed,  better  clothed,  better  educated 
than  any  others  on  earth.  We  have  fewer  paupers,  fewer  criminals, 
and  a  higher  moral  standard.  '  We  are  richer  in  all  that  is  desirable  for 
man  than  any  other  nation  ever  was  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  have 
attained  to  a  standard  of  comfort,  of  civilization,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people  such  as  there  is  no  parallel  foe 
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in  history,  and  all  under  protect! on;  and  yet  our  free-trade  friends,  not 
satisfied  with  that,  are  endeavoring  to  break  us  down  to  help  free- trade 
England.     [Applause.] 
I  thank  the  House  for  its  courtesy. 


APPENDIX. 

TABLES   PUBLISHED  IN   1882. 

Let  us  see  what  the  farmer's  articles  would  buy  when  they  went  to  market : 
Table  No.  I. 


1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850.  r 

Aver- 
age. 

\Vheat  bush... 
Corn   bush   . 

«1  08.5 
68.0 

$1  36.5 

85.5 

$1  17.5 
63.5 

$1  24.0 
62.7 

81  27.5 
62.5 

$1  22.8 
64.4 

Oats  bush... 
Butter  Ib... 

39.5 
13.0 

49.0 
16.0 

41.4 
16.0 

38.7 
15.0 

43.0 
15.1 

42.3 
15.0 

Kentuckv  tobacco       Ib 

4  7 

4.8 

5.3 

6.1 

8.2 

5.82 

Wool       *                                  Ib 

32  3 

35  2 

34  3 

36.1 

40.0 

35.58 

Cheese  Ib... 

6  8 

6.9 

6.7 

5.0 

6.2 

6.3 

Coal         ..                           .  ton 

5  72  5 

5  70  5 

5  39.0 

5  59.0 

5  73.0 

5  63.0 

Liverpool  salt  sack... 

1  34.0 

1  35.5 

1  39.0 

1  29.0 

1  36.5 

1  34.8 

Bleached  sheeting  yd  . 

14  95 

14  2 

14.25 

15.0 

14.75 

14.43 

Prints       .             yd 

10  91 

10  17 

9  17 

10  0 

10.0 

10  05 

27  87  0 

30  25  0 

26  50  0 

22  75  0 

20  87  0 

25  65  0 

Refined  bar-iron  ton  .. 

91  66  0 

86  04  0 

79  33  0 

67  50.0 

59  54.0 

76  82.0 

Railroad  iron  ton.... 

69  08.  0 

62  25.0 

53  87.0 

47  87.  0 

58  27.0 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

Aver- 
age. 

Wheat               ..                bush 

$1  18  5 

$1  60  7 

$1  24  2 

$1  22  3 

$1  25  3 

$1  30  2 

51  2 

58  3 

51  3 

49  0 

54  7 

52  9 

Oats  bush... 
Butter                                      Ib 

36.1 
20  4 

42.4 
24  0 

32.8 
23  3 

38.5 
32  7 

43.8 
23  0 

38.72 
24  68 

Kentucky  tobacco  Ib  .. 

9  8 

9  8 

7  1 

8.0 

7.7 

8.48 

Wool   Ib 

39  9 

48  8 

41  6 

52  0 

41  4 

44  74 

Cheese                                       Ib 

9  4 

11  6 

9  9 

11  2 

7  6 

9  94 

Coal  ton 

4  19  0 

3  38  7 

3  54  9 

2  89.8 

4  08  9 

3  62.3 

Liverpool  salt  sack... 
Bleached  sheeting  yd... 
Prints  yd... 
No.  1  pig-iron  ton... 
Refined  bar-iron  ton.... 
Railroad  iron  ton.... 

80.1 
12.25 
7.18 
22  25.0 
52  08.  0 
41  25.0 

73.2 
11.72 
6.67 
1887.0 
45  55.0 
35  25.0 

65.0 
10.87 
6.1 
17  62.  0 
44  24.0 
33  75.0 

73.8 
11.43 
6.31 
21  50.0 
51  85.0 
41  25.0 

69.0 
12.66 
7.5 
2850.0 
60  38.0 
49  25.0 

72.22 
11.78 
7.95 
21  75.0 
50  82.0 
40  15.0 

Agricultural  articles  are  6  per  cent,  higher;  manufactures  and  fuel  are  30 per 
cent,  lower;  making  50  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  farmer.  Labor  is  25  per  cent, 
higher ;  what  the  laborer  buys  is  25  per  cent,  lower ;  making  66  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  the  laborer. 
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Table  No.  2. 


I 

1 

Bleached 
sheeting. 

1 

Pig-iron. 

Bar-iron. 

Railroad 
iron. 

One  bushel  of  wheat  would 
buy  — 

Sacks. 
.91 

Lbs. 
422.0 

Yards. 
8.51 

Yards. 
12.21 

Lbs. 
107.3 

Lbs. 
35  8 

Lbs. 
47  23 

Under  protection  

1.80 

719  0 

11.04 

16.27 

134.00 

57  35 

72  6 

One  bushel  of  corn  would 
buy  — 
Under  free  trade  
Under  protection 

.47 
73 

25.65 
32  85 

4.46 
4  49 

6.4 
6  65 

56.24 
54  49 

18.78 
23  32 

24.76 
29  55 

One  bushel  of  oats  would 
buy  — 
Under  free  trade 

31 

16  85 

2  93 

4  20 

36  94 

12  33 

16  26 

Under  protection  

.536 

24  04 

3.27 

4.89 

39.87 

17.07 

21.63 

Ten  pounds  of  butter  would 
buy  — 
Under  free  trade  

1.112 

59  75 

10  39 

14  92 

131.0 

43  74 

57  69 

Under  protection      

3  417 

153  2 

20  95 

31  04 

254  0 

108  82 

137  87 

Ten  pounds  of  cheese  would 
buy  — 
Under  free  trade    

474 

25  09 

4  36 

6  28 

55  02 

18  37 

24  23 

1  376 

61  93 

8  43 

12  52 

102  36 

43  82 

50  53 

One  pound  of  wool  would 
buy— 

264 

14  17 

2  46 

3  54 

31  06 

10  37 

13  68 

Under  protection  

661 

29  65 

4  05 

6  00 

49  16 

21  6-1 

21  08 

Ten    pounds    of    Kentucky 
tobacco  would  buy  — 
Under  free  trade  

.431 
1.117 

23.18 
52  69 

4.03 
7  19 

5.79 
10  66 

50.82 
88  33 

16.97 
37  38 

22.34 
47  37 

Corn  has  been  depressed  in  price  on  account  of  the  tremendous  increase  of 
production.  While  the  price  of  corn  is  comparatively  lower  than  that  of  any 
agricultural  product,  still  the  farmer  can  produce  it  relatively  cheaper,  as  all 
know  who  know  anything  about  it,  and  he  can  land  it  cheaper  at  tide-water 
market. 

But  let  me  proceed  with  the  table :  Under  free  trade  the  farmer  could  buy  with 
one  bushel  of  wheat  .91  of  a  sack  of  Liverpool  salt;  under  protection  it  would 
bay  1.8  sacks.  Under  free  trade  the  bushel  of  wheat  would  buy  8.51  yards  of 
bleached  sheeting ;  under  protection  11.04  yards.  Under  free  trade  it  would  buy 
422  pounds  of  coal ;  and  under  protection,  719  pounds.  Under  free  trade  it  would 
buy  12.21  yards  of  prints ;  under  protection,  16.27  yards.  Under  free  trade  it  would 
buy  107.3  pounds  of  pig-iron ;  under  protection,  134  pounds.  Under  free  trade, 
35.8  pounds  of  bar-iron ;  and  under  protection  57.35.  Under  free  trade  it  would 
buy  47.23  pounds  of  railroad  iron ;  under  protection  72.6  pounds. 

Take  Kentucky  tobacco,  which  will  appeal  to  my  friend  over  the  way.  Ken- 
tucky tobacco  makes  the  best  showing  of  any  of  the  enumerated  articles.  Tea 
pounds  of  it  under  his  tariff  for  revenue  would  buy  .43  of  a  sack  of  salt,  but  un- 
der protection  it  would  buy  three  times  as  much,  and  so  on,  as  will  appear  by 
the  table  printed  above. 

Mr.  CARLISLE.  Is  the  gentleman  taking  it  in  the  Jeaf  ? 

Mr.  CHACE.  I  am  taking  Burchard'a  report  on  tobacco.  I  admit  it  is  not  the 
most  trustworthy,  but  the  gentleman  himself  quoted  from  it. 
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